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member." Parsons raised the intellectual standards of Balliol to
such a degree that he was frequently referred to as the second
founder of the college. Amongst his pupils were Southey, Coleridge,
and William Hamilton who later became one of the severest critics
of the university.
Reform was in the air, but it did not stop at the improvements
effected in the public examination, and every aspect of university
life was subjected to severe criticism. In addition to the reforming
party within the university, pressure was being exerted from out-
side. The Edinburgh Review, which had been attacking the public
schools, also turned its attention to the older universities, especially
Oxford. Its criticisms were at first directed against the curriculum
of the university. It was asserted, that Oxford professed an excessive
veneration for Aristotle and treated his doctrines as though they
were infallible decrees, that the infancy of science was mistaken
for its maturity, that the mathematical sciences had never
flourished, and that the scholar had no means of advancing beyond
the mere elements of geometry.
Oxford was not lacking in defenders. In 1810 there appeared
A Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review against Oxford,
containing an Account of Studies pursued in that University. The
work was produced anonymously, but Newman had no doubts in
claiming Edward Copleston as the author. At this time Copleston
was a Fellow of Oriel, and he succeeded Everleigh as provost in
1814. The original Reply was followed by a second and a third,
and Copleston, by his moderate tone and by the understanding of
Oxford which he displayed, won general approbation. The first
charge made by the Edinburgh Review was easily refuted.
Copleston was able to state with assurance that "for more than a
century, the Physics of Aristotle have been set aside, and, except
for the sake of satisfying liberal curiosity, and of tracing the progress
of science, they are never even consulted." (Op. cit., p. 17.)
The criticism that only the mere elements of geometry were
taught at Oxford was likewise denied. Copleston was able to state
that the mathematics course included plane and spherical trigo-
nometry, the properties of conic sections, of conchoids, cycloids,
the quadratix, spirals, fluxions, and all branches of natural
philosophy and astronomy.
In an article on Edgeworth's Professional Education, the
Edinburgh Review attacked the classical studies of the universities
and asked how they could be defended on the ground of utility.